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long blazed up into almost open strife. Disregarding his
often repeated assertions that he had no intention of
abolishing slavery suddenly, the Southern States pro-
fessed to see in Lincoln a foe whom they could not pos-
sibly accept as their ruler, and set about to declare their
independence of the Union even before he took office.
South Carolina was the first to go. On December 20,
1860, the State Legislature passed an ordinance de-
claring its independence, and within six weeks, Georgia,
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas
followed South Carolina's example. These States were
later joined by Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas and North
Carolina. The United States of America were united
no longer.

Such was the threatening state of affairs which con-
fronted Abraham Lincoln when he was sworn into the
Presidency on March 4, 1861. For the moment the
question of whether slavery was right or wrong had
become submerged in the still greater one of whether
the nation, which had won its freedom over seventy-
seven years before, was to crack into two, and cease to be
a single united country. This Lincoln was determined
should not happen, even if it meant fighting that most
terrible of all wars, a war between men of the same
country and the same race. As the month passed the
hopes of a peaceful solution wore thinner and thinner.
Vainly Lincoln pleaded for moderation and calmness,
repeating again his assertion that he had no intention
of violently disturbing the rights and institutions of his
fellow countrymen in the South, and pointing out that
if they continued along the path they had chosen a